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ABOUT THE PAPIR: 



This paper presents the findings of part of a larger study entitled 
A Study of the Churches Bcpcmdiji|;iRo^ vrhich was 

initiated on July 1, 1971 snd is to be corpleted on l^ovenber 15^ 1972. 
The Study has four parts: background and history*" of Ror-an Catholic Adult 
Education in the United States; deir.onstration-rese::rch pro^iects; feasi- 
bility study of central support services; and identificr.ticn of diocesan 
needs and priorities in adult education irith development and evaluation 
of diocesan proposals for iripler.enta'oion. 

Three papers present the background and histor;/. This background 
paper presents a current surve;^ of Adult Interest, Prcgrar; Offerings, Adult 
Participation, and Ad\ilt Motivations for Programs in Religion, i:orality 
or Ethics together vath a Historical Hevie*.: of the Contributions of Protes- 
tant Churches, Je.ash Synagogues and ^he r.orian Catholic Church to the 
Adult Education Ilovep.ent in the United States fror. 1600 to I960. 

The findings of this paper are presented in t:^o parts: 

I - Adult Education: Interest, ?rogran;s. Participation and Motivations. 

Attendance trends are discussed ir. the context of types of courses 
chosen, reason for attendance, nature of sponsoring institutions, 
and resecrch available related zo these factors. 

II - The Adult Education Kover.ent and the Role of Chiirches and Synagogues 
in American Adult Education. 

Sumaiy sketch of the history- of Je!-;ish, Protestant, and Catholic 
efforts in adult education is presented, givin^; an overvie:-: cf 
major trends and the reasons for the irencs. 



Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Ph.D., :;as corjrdssioned in October, 1971 
by the Division for' Adult Education tc prepar'^ the three Background 
Papers. 
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ABOUT 1VZ AUniCR: 



SSvLiirfrMflJ;*^ r*?** ^^S^'''' P^°f"Sor of Management, Loyola 
cieScs of St V^f?i. l^Zl "^^i^^'^^^^ Education, Americii P^ovtace, 
pi^^oJ^ * w Brother Ryan founded the Division of Continuing 

S 966°68 hp ''''^''i' l^iversity in 1959 ^d .-as Di^^ector ^ntS 19^?^ 

aii Con^nif.^^ r Superior General of the Vlatorians in Rome 

r?oSr^Sident'75:' ^''r '^^^^^"^ °" organizational development. 
1 oi^f "-esldent, I-tilwaukee Council on Adult LearninB. he is a 

Jn?feT"c:th1lw^^^^ ' °^ co^tf^e onlducation, 

r^,,nMi m 9^*holic Conference, juid a member of the Advisory 

S?^s ia?hS.'c'Tn°f' Education, Departnent of Fducltionfunlted 

^ftZl S 1 Conference. Brother Ryan was noninated by the United 

SnS^ " 1° the V/orld Meetinc of -JUESCO on Adult'^and Con- 
tinulng Education to be held In Japan in 1972. 
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PART I - ADTJLT EDUCATION: BiTEREST, PROGHA>IS, PARTICIPATION AIX MOTIVATIOIS 
Adult Educ ation and the Adult Education ?'Iovenent 

4« *v. "^V^t education is typically conducted by individuals trained 
Si^^^f specialties vorkin? in institutions established to serve scne other 
primaiy purpose" observes John WaT^er Pcvell. 1 The tern "adult education" 
Itse^ conveys several meaninj^s. Kalcoln Knowles identifies the te-rj 
adult eaucation" as conveying three meanings: (1) in its broadest" 
T^^i* *7 !'=?^:«sses the p rocess by which nen and vor.en contiJiue 

!J schcoling is ccrplete; (2) in a r.ore tech- 

nical sense the tern describes or.-anized activities for nature nen and 
vomen carried on 'ay a vide ran^e of ins-.iou-.ions for the accor.Dlishr.ent 
of specific educational objectives; and, (3) in a neaning cor.binin- 
Hocess and activities, the tern describes a nover.er.t or field of educa- 
^^^4^.^^'^?^^''°'' ^""'^^^ to-ether into a definaole social svstera the 

individuals, institiutions and associations concerned with every facet' 
of adult learning.^ 

The adult education novenent has been described as "vigorous, 
sprawling and ar.orphous— vigorous because it orginates in basic hunan 
needs; spravling because it is the function of widely diverse agencies; 
and, artorphous, oecause sprinjing frc:n an extensive ran--e of hunan in- 
terests. It lacks an ints?ratin- focus. "3 "ihis pl^oraiisn of (a-sn-ies 
sponsoring) adult erj-caticn is a reflection of .^-.erican la'^c."^ "--^^r-.-. 
can adult ecucaticn is characterised by a pluralistic "non-EVstcn"'"vhe-e 
institutions, social and voluntary or.^anizations en-a;:e in the broadest 
categories 01 fcrnal and informal adult activities, with corae educational 
goal or objective. 



Chuyches and S:,T.-3=Ton:es as Sponsors of Adult Education Pro--rcr.5 

*4x 4.^ Churches and s:,'r.agogues constitute one category of formal in- 
stitu.ionf sponsoring a vdde range of adult education activities. A. A. 
liverignt hds pioneer study of adult education in the United States 
Identified tnirteen categories of institutions responsible for soonsor- 
ship of r^jor adult learning progra.-3.^ 'The Qrurch and Religious 
Organizations" was one of those categories. 

"Religious organizations. . .not long ago constituted the lar- 
gest categoric of participation in the field of adult education. o 
JIalcoLn -jic-n-xes had prs%-iously estl-.atcd 15,5CO,COO ad-xLts oarticioated 
in adult education activities in religious institutions in 1955."'* 

Johnstone and Rivera in their r.cn^^.ental analj'sis of educa- 
tional pursuits of ;r.3rican adults idsntificd the relative 1-^ortince 
education efforts by identif-.-ing the n-^.ber of co-arses 

A^^Sf'?n^1 ^-^'^r''*- institutions. Pased on inter^'ievs con- 

ducted in_11,9p7 housenolcs in 19o1-1c52, these researchers reported the 
relative inportance of pro^ran sponsorships as follovs: 

1. 
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Table k» Estimates of Adult Educ|tion Coxarses Attended at Different 
Sponsoring Institutions^ 



Sponsoring Listitution 

Chiu:ch and synagogues 
Colleges and universities 
Comnunity organizations 
Business and industry 
Eleflientary and ixigh school 
Private schools 
Governr.ent (all levels) 
Armed forces 
All other sponsors 



Number of 
Courses 
Reported 

692 
689 

hos 

383 
2U6 

235 
116 
$0 



(Total) 3,305 



Estlnated Number of Different 
Persons rtho Attended Classes, 
Lectures, Talk? or Discussion 
Groups 

3,260,000 
2,61x0,000 
2,21x0,000 
1 ,860,000 
1,71x0,000 
1,120,000 

1 ,050,000 

1x80,000 
21x0,000 

13,360,000* 



«)oes not total numberof persons listed in colurai because some persons 
studied at more than one sponsoring institution. 

Professor V.llliam Griffith of ti.e University of Ciicsgo Adult 
Education facult:^ points out that the rela^ive inportance of ad-ult edu- 
cation institutions is "not necessarily' revealed by a tabulation of the 
nuaber of adults each reaches. B'at lacking a tetter index, this tabu- 
lation provides one indication of ir.portance."' 

Cementing on this specific table fron the Johnstone study. 
Dr. Griffith notes: 

"The most iriportant facts shovm in Table Ix are 
that the majority of adults learn in ins^itutions 
that are not popularly regarded as adult education 
institutions and that adults do r.ost cf their learn- 
ing in institutions that are not prir.arilv education- 
al. A second fact illustrated by* the table is that 
the institute ens listed appeLr to have little in corr.on, 
a situation vhich nay not "trouble ad^^t educators 
but Khich is likely to be ccnfiising to others." ^0 

In an earlier atternst to deal with the diversity of institu- 
tions involved in adult education acti\'ities, ;v-.ov;ies develcTjed a ouad- 
ripartite tcpolcny of ad^ilt education ir.o-.ituticr.s, one caterer-/ of v:hich 
was "those prir.sril:.' concerned vlth non-educaticral roals but vhirh use 
adult education to .-.chicle tlien."'*! C:;urc::es, srT.a-ogues and reli-icus 
organisations are included by ri^o-.rles in this caterer}-. Cj-ril 0. Foule 
in a forthccr.ir.': study of £;:epcieG pro'/idi:'.? adult'educaticn divides 
adult education sponsorin,- a:;encics into f..o crou:;s: those that are 
primarily educational and those that are rartiy educational. 12 A-ain, 
Churches, Synagogues and religious institutions are a-nong those organi- 
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3. 

™- i^ult Participation in R.^h... Orientated Prn^.n,. 

Wvenenf o?'Jne?LT'dSL°'V^ to exanire in „cre detail the 

by the National CeSorlo; S^^-rJeS'^J-J?^-''''?'.''' ^ir.dertaken 
Office of Education. T-^T ^^^f^.^^^ Stc;^istics of the United States 
mining partici-stirA """^ ''"''^ °" questions used for deter- 

13O,311»,O00 pe;scr:ra'e otdS ^o f Population of 

adult education. Sl^ce 6 ito rcJ^J ^^/fC ^^""^r'^^ P^^'^i'^ipated in 
iudents, the adiusUd ell^h?! n i f-*^'^ pcpulaticn vere full tlr.e 
number 11 percent ^rtffSted P^^l^^^tr^^^^-'^J 19*719,000, of which 
period of ?his spe?iSz;-dtr.S ("S)"'''^"^" '"'"'^^ 

vere i. thfbr^^S ?a?e^^^"^/S?;.\^^,-"^--^ sur^^cy, 68l,CCO 

Study, courses related'^t7^Pno-,5^^:J-" . • ^^"'"•^ cate-ory includes Bible 
. nation and cd'J's^-'tic^ "^"^ ^^ctrine, or.oni- 

the partici:ca;;:1r.'iii:V?" ""V-'^'^i 602, COO vere roli:-po:'ceired bv 
million courre';: ^B^^^ ^S^^S^^'" ^v"*^ — t.enty 
synagoGue Iccatic-s^ T?^^' ^J-.f ^ •" ^o"" conducted at church or 

popular sourceror adS: ed"'" f:o'L''1^''^°^ '^'^ '^•^^^ 
ings, Job training cro^rvS^'es Sd ° vS^' ^^f ^ ^^^'^^1 ^^^-e^" 
or universities. C-'-v f-n Pfx,-t^.e enrolL-.ents in collef:es 

rank as soiu-ce ^f ^^t'^^^^c^^tJ^V^^^ "Ccrr.unity organisations" 
participating ^6^^:^^;^^^:.^ ^'^J^^^'^^' these rr-rscns 
sj-nagogues a^e ce^i^oi Is c'^l ^r ^ the -.ir.e of the study. Churches and 
organisations t£s catgoi^U "'^^Shcorhood or ccr.>nmzty-based 

profit oor^^^s^^^^J^^^ to identify private, ncn- 
picture of adult education i^'tl SnUeo Itat." JS" ^^"^'^^^^ 

churches r^'^^^'^a^o^ei'S^na^'iL^^H-JV'''''^'''" ''''''''' specifically by 
by fedorp^ agencies? ^%en Te ^i^J^!^^^ ^^r'-^^^^^- se.arately 

sis did not approach the c-.csti^rp~~-Z: Z^'/^'--'' 
adult education ?cti\~- -■'r.-* ^--f^^^ ^.-na-rcr-.ie sponrort.MD of 

state -.i-.ere ths cou:"^b w-, ^^J^^Z T ■ " '-''^ '''<^-""S enrolled, to 
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lijfrci!^^.* religiolis subjects and tonics are of interest 

offered £ SLj^a^^L^Sc ^^^^^^ 

associat^^,s lid Sro^^iSi??f L^'.'5^'^"? s,T.asogues , religious 
fomlv hlph -iS^^^^IV • ^ related organjjiarions, and the uni- 

lornuy lugn interest in these progriuns as neasured by eirollnenw J7 

' Adults Participate .'n HeHrio-.s Orj^ntsted Fro^arn. 

vations anS'j^a^^ns proJSSd'S. ^ '^"'f "^^-'^^"^ 
adult activiU^ S ?he fp^p^oS P^^f ^\f-° ^^oose courses and related 
t»,,+ ^^-iviiieo in the categories of ethics, r.orality and reUHm'? 
VJiat reasons do psoDle rf.'-'e i-o- ^hn-i-n t.-.^-i-aJ «JiQ rejj.gicn? 

education activities^ S'tvpJl , °f P^^icipaticn in all tj-pes of adult 

so adults choSc p?oJt^T.tsXTe^\:"t^^^^^^ ?^ 
content, ,;hether SDcnsored by a ch^c^ s^^-'c^^ ^ t 
Paul Burgess has recon+lv ro^^T ^^r^'^^-* ^JT^c-.j^c^ae, or other org^rjLzation. 
adult pixici^ll±oT::^ yi^c^^ '^^'^ of this aspect of 

which folio-.; in the rl^ Ic-rJ'":^ -1 S-'-^';^ ^"^^o research citaticrs 
stuc^ corpletcd at i^el^^^^o^t^:^'^ "^^^"^ 

recent couS^ r^Lt^Sn^^VJ^rrt? ^'"^^ *° ^'^^^^ ^ 

^ SrteS^i-iio^^^^^^^ 

a particalar event a -artici'l-^ >.,., I • ■". ■••r"-^^ =.^cr.d 
Iteitod in it3 Ions WTauS-':^ Xt? ■ " ^"-"^-.-tet 

learner to in"-'c-''B '■l^ ' \ '-""ttei- -et.-.od is to ask the adiat 

tttjr. .'.-icholson Sed tMs ^^tS f J?f "^''^^^ edncatic.ial acti- 
educauonal need"s"»d Stl-elS of adJtS?""^^ 

occ^aticnS:^;°J?:LS::iSfc2^s?a^^^IS'^^ 

indicated in?ei3eot«ai^JSt'Sa! 2=2^''°''''?r-"^"- ^^-^ P^i-^nt 

social rea:.cns:2f ^ '^"^'^■^ ^° P=»-"^- ir.dieated personal- 

5-s.s of varloi Ssc^ScS rtc-^°o1??: -'"-"•T-, a,d anal- 

list of r^ore vhai 2M JeS^^ .r^"="f=-"= - 

Ihse response. «re refined Into ^n^l/^J^^^' 
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Purstiit of knowledge for individual general 
intellectual growth 

pSsSJ of iJovi! -'^ inproving homemalcing conpetence 

pS^ISJ of Sjee^'' ^^-^g society 

Pursuit of sociability 

Pursuit of diversion 

Pursuit of social expectations 

areas of t>-e ,'-t/22 ^ rcEsons for nencor partlcteation in dife-e--t 

the Ust srieolfii re?°AC;L"^:i P"2ra^=^ to inalcUe fron 

analysis f=chni^erS;rst2lUts ^'^^^ ^ ^^-'^ 

Cluster A - Self -Kelp 
Cluster B - Social iSctension 
Cluster D - Learning 
Cluster E,- Escape ° 

lete ra.ge'^"\Lr:1ona??icf-^^i£^\1 Sf f-^ ^ 
conceived tr.d the-.- are -ib wt ™" in educational acU'dtlcs troadly 

the ^pecmcity .f tie ^Ir^^Z^^^ ^^^'^ 

velojed ari^!SiLY^V'?i^V'?-%'ii= i° '"V""^ ^ 
eirphasis hfro is on -.he ^-^^^-.VTnJfn.:'-^ ^--^sr ::-.r.a. i:,e 
the act of participau^n c^il^e Ja?tic<D-^? «g r---^-^i"8; ""-not 

describes throe sub-croups of c^tS^Selr^er": ' ' ^-"'"^-^ 

^^U'^r4o°^reducTt'c"-sV.e^''' ^"^^ ^Sikaiavtcd, 
•ra-?*,n-,» «T , euucai^cn <us a rjsans of acco-ox"* '■■'•:!_n- 

rairjj' clearcut cbiectivcjc. t-p corm^ - t^r,-^* . 

pntfrt +V, ^ I'-'-^-i-^i— . i..e seccna, the rcTX'.-?.vv-c""i- 

ented, ^re those vr.o take cr^t becru«-o the- ■ . 

the ir^o^^;^^/T^-^^ 'e,j^v€ri 

lr.^-or.crt ^, seek lo^owledge for its o^-n s'aiie!^^' "^^^ —' 

«.e concor^^^^^^^-^Jerelcc, this approa=h.26 ,3L.g 

a list of fiTtv-eirht reaions^hy^c"^^^ P-^?-"--^ 
ranse of ecvxrvticnal act-.^Mes v,". iw'' ^'"T p-,ed in a '.:ide 

that vere judred to be rc^-^str?^,-^ 'J^'^ °- 

identified c-v '-ouie ni-"^:^ " °^ ^•-'•'^c nrcurinrs 

Of the oricntatiS: 'i^r^JT^^:^^:; not assi^.ed to a,; one 
tional ccni'c-rcr.ce srsoncored bv ei-^f *° 'icipr.-.ts in an edi:ca- 

asked these ad;at IcL-^^^rxo irrS^lf C'-.effield 
each reaccn iraluenc^J th^i^ dSS.on to"rL.;f-'- ^^'"•^'^ ^-^^^"^ 

exponent ar.al,.i3 ^^c^^e ^^^t^^J^^^^^ ^ 
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what he calls orientations. Ke named them as follows: 

1. -^f fg^; °^^^^tati on-seekia.3 knov;ledge for its cvn sake; 

^j&^^^l J^'^-'T^ on-takH^g part because in the ' 
circLnstances oi tno leormjig an interoersoral or social 

MtiSty; °^ announced purposes of the 

^* IfggfeF^T, "r^^^t.tlon-partJ.clpating in education to 
acco..^lxsn ia:ir^- cxe?^-cut personal objecfives: 

^' ^^^^r^^^^^;^^"^^^^ in education to 
5. ^S^i^^^r^.:^^^^^^ Objectives; and 
^cir-^t^n;^ro tajQ-ng part because in the 

circu,.stonccs oi iesrrjLrj an introspective or intracer- 

Uon ^T^/^ " '-'^^^ ^'^y have no neces^to^nec 

possible, 5^Slu^?Sj\°S Je^eS'f? ^ ^"r^' ^° 
the stUQ^ bevond sr.all sS^^iht^S"^:^^ °^ reasons, to extend 

single educational tctivil"1i:.^ 1,^^ °^ respondents enrolled in a 
studies reported the sa^^ ^ciusSr ?° '''°.f ^^^^^^^^^'^-^^^ in earlier 
all clui;te?3 of rea.cns f.-x nn^ h.': - reasonably be inferred that 

reasons choocn Z^-'^'' "ccr.cluccd that 

educational activiU^s wmViri ^ • Particir^atins in 

^si.. to li^ri^^i ^ciTLSv-i^"" ^ 

>. The desire to escane 

8. Ihe desira to st^- :£n;'or';;r:^Ca!S"^ " ^ 
for adult «uSotr"uc"ItS? »-f S'f ' ■'"'^o^.of the Shoffleld ro«=reh 
cipats 1„ group eduoatio^rr ao^ivljioir """""^ "''^ P"^"" 

Shef field reports his findii-gs as foUov:s! 

ISte ftoTvUh r\°ctoT?o"> — t>.eless ererged with 
and luoluded as k na se4x-I» J- 7 " '•^"-iJed 

^e-rtS fdes.i^'':"?- ^=^i"i"ion of this faotor is 
?. a e\t:hf ?noJ° rXorSl.rori: ^ 
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missionaiy effort. Because of the apparent need to learn in 
^ L^J'^^f'I relirlous ' oal, it is placed at this ooint in 
the scheae of the seven factors. Each nunber of the three 
vlnT-l^ ^ parentheses and identifies the item on the REP. 
toe it^m! °" ^^""^^ irnediate]y preceding 

uV\ 'l^ ^° ^® better alle to serve a church 
/IJil 'tl ^° i^rove n> tuiritual vell-being 
{20) .55 To satisfy ny interest in mission work 

religious goal factor was not identified bv any 
of toe previous studies cited in the review of the literature 

not fn"; ^''f-'-^ i*^"^ °^ this nlti^e Si?' 

e^lS?if •^'^ iiistrur:c-nts used for collecting data in those 
fZ^tl T'- ^'^'^^^^^ P^°?l« vere sariDled did not 
f^Mon ? Eoal dasire was an incitixic, cause of^du- 

to? ^s ?f fL ""^^ ^'''■•f ^^^Sed to represent a fac- 

^T^f ^^^^^ ^^"''-ich ererped. lie itc-s 

wlleSHo'S' -derlyin. toer.e thit the reLo^^oL 
Sg!"30 *° ^ order to iiprove their spiritual well- 

earlier frS mco'^Jno'l'^' *° ^^-^^ statistics ouoted 

reliiSus in4?+,^?r '''T^^ reE-caxtang adult ecuca>.ion n^Tticirjaticn in 

^S^^^T^^^^lt^ t ^ ^-'^^^-^ SseLh 
«5ffl+i-c+-5^-r^r^ c' /.X. ^. ^^'^ ^a\ero. jji there nrevioucly reDOT^tc^ 

as folloKs: 1,-argess conciuaes 

"Vath the large nmber of adidts particinatiir in the edu- 
■yiOH 01 laiJi ord Its r.caiu.15 to the Ir.dividi:;! , and 'he 

the ' Personal Goal' and tr= 'Soc-is.1 -v^-S i . J^- if T 
adults to seek out and pursue educational activities. "32 
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PART n - THE ADULT EDUCATION >DVEMZ::T AID THE ROLE 0? CHURCHES AIID SYIIAGOGUES 

IN AllERICAN ADULT EDUCATION 



Course offerings and adult registrations confinn the potential of 
the Chiirch for achieving a leadership role in adult education. Tliat leader- 
ship potential lies in both the special areas of reli^ous adult education 
particular and proper to the Church, but also in the general field of adult 
education itself. Research shars that adults desire to achieve certain 
spiritual goals and are prepared to devote tine and educational effort to 
that end. 

What has been the role of churches and synagogues in the history 
of the adult education novcment in the United States? ;iiat has been the 
contribution of the Protestant Churches and the Jevzish Synagorues to the 
American adult education nover.ent? 'fliat has been the specific contribution 
of the CathoLLc Church to the Aierican adult education novenent? 

Malcolm Knowles divided the history of the adult education r.ovenent 
in the United States into four periods, bejinning vith Colonial Foundations 
and Antecedents (1600-1779), throuch the period of National Growth (1760-1365), 
to the period of naturation as a nation (1866-1920), and ending ^rlth the 
period of developrtent of institutions for the education of adults (I921-196l). 
Another division should perhaps be created for the period 1962 (the date of 
.the Knowles book) to the present. The trends of this past decade are best 
observed by using the H.^.ndboo> of Adult Education (1970) edited by Snith, 
Aker and Kidd.3a """" 

Another historian of adult education, V/ebster E. Cotton, has ex- 
amined the period 1919-196.U vhich he calls "the nodern era cf adult education." 
He divides that period into three poriods of gro;;th (or rationale as he terns 
them). The first period (1919-1929) - "one of idealisn - adult education vcs 
seen primarily as an instrument of social reform, social reconstruction and 
social prof,-re3S...Th3 second period ( 1 93^-1 9ii6 ). ..iras a T^eriod d-^^inj :;hich 
attempts were nade to adjust ideals to that irhich could be Judged realistic... 
FinaUy the period 19U7-196U i^as characterized by intensified noverient toward 
greater professionalism and institutionalization. "35 



The Role of the Protestant Churches in the Anerican Adult Fducation Kovenent 

"The Church was probably the most influential institutional force 
for the education of adults in the first tuo centuries of our national life," 
Itoowles observes in his discussion of adult education in the Colonial 'Deriod.36 
To refer to an antecedent of the Colonial oeriod, Hudson in his earlv classic 
y^e Kistor\- cf /.dul''. Hrjcati:n (lS5l) v.Tites about various early r.over.ents 
includins we ei:ntc3n^:i centvav r.oral reforn societies and the V.elsh Sundry/ 
Schools, the first ad^iit school*; for non and wcnen, the earliest evidence of 
adult education in Great Britain. "The first nover.ent in adult as in infant 
education ^-ras sanctified by that rrnDcrtnnt object, the discrl-dnation of re- 
ligious faj.th...rne exact period in the last century vhen ad^iits vere first 
admitted as pupils into the »Iii.-lish Charity Schools' cannot be ascertained, 
thouch it is certain several entered into the 'V.elsh Circulatin;^ Schools' as 
early as the year 17U0, in order to obtain the r.eans of reading the V.elsh 
bible... In nur/oerless instances, parents acconpanied their o^.-n children to the 
school during its continuation in the district, (and raany even of sixty years 

lO/f 
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of age, in their anxiety to read the Scriptures in their native Welsh) presen- 
ted themselves daily to receive the lessons imparted. 37 

^^y»6 Schroeder has noted that "during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, adult education ta:<ing its cuss frcn society's concern 
for man's salvation, was largely identified with the task of teaching adults 
how to read so that they could attain salvation through, ^^^s Holy Scriptures . "38 

Miller wites that "the Sunday School .it in Christian c^roups 

In the eighteenth century is credited with being the beginning of modern adult 
religious eaucation..So large has adult education in religious institutions 
grown (an estinatod 15,CC0,000 people in Protescant groups alone taking Dart 
in Sunday .Schools, r.en's and wonen's organisations, study clubs for r.arried 
couples ar.d young adults) that these educational undertakings form one of the 
largest segnents of adult education. "39 Jjiowles acknowledges that "while the 
^R^^^^"^^ Churches were experiencing an increasing voluntarisn (between 17cO- 
1065} this fact does not ir.ean that they were yet conscious of an:y' substantial 
role xn the secular education of ad-allis. The sunday School novenent be-an to 
be ^transplanted fron England in 1735 and in l82ii the Anerican Sunday School 
Iftuon was lounded. The nission of this rovenent T?as coraletelv doctrin.al and 
its clientele was exclu:^ively children. -'^^ The Anericcn' Bible" Society- (I8l6) 
and the ^•:erican Tract Society (1821;) exerted considerable irJ:iucnce in this 
Period, chiefly religious but '--..'ere definite!;/ concerned with the i^ronotion of 
literacy and with satisf^-ing the reading needs of the r.oderately literate.'-^^ 

. Period, 1866-1920, witnessed the ml tin lie a ti on of adult educa- 

xiona^ institutions. Knowles observes that "iiidoctrination in the nrecents 
and tenets of particular faiths .. .continued to be the chief characteristics of 
religious aa-olt education d-jring this period... Cn the whole, ho-.;cver, reli- 
gious ir^titutions thenselves did not e:cpcricnce the kind of drar.atic develoo- 
nent of institutional forrjj for the education of adults that characterized * 
other ir^titutions.''^^ Lntcrdcnominational convtntior^s of Sondav Sch-o-" 
leaoers continued in trJ.s period and the Jifth ::ational Convention (1372) 
adopted a plan for International Uniforn Sunday School Lessons which, vhen 
adopted, becar.9 a najor influence in both the er-n^ansion of this fora of re- 
^^liUT f ^''^ ^•chie-.-lng a high degree' of uniforrity in the content 
or religiooo educa-.ion through S'onday Schools. The Sunday School Kove^ent 
was acoive and expanding during this period. The Chautaucua Moverient was 

'r'""'' ^^^'^ teachers,- and..nany.. .Ut- 

tl^. f Scientific Circles were organized under Ch^ch ausoices. Bible 
study was pop^alaa-, lectures, prograns nore ccrr.on, weekly institutes, exten- 
Is'VfTo^l f^' s^^^.er schools-all addressed to^d-oltf were beiJ:^ soSored 
as ne-^ foms cu adult education, and r.an,y of these nro.crar.s had a heaW re- 
^?re^-^-.r'-H -^^i'^!^^-^ Protestant Ch^^^ches a.ong adults b e- 

ll^oSs^d^catSn. ^ "^"^ "^'"^ "^'^"'^ °^ 

anisberger points out that the "traditional Protestant e-nhasis 
StSn r.tt"^^' ^^'"^ contenporary support if^^elSwi^/^eco^ 

SfiSt^ ^P^S"" """'"^t "^^-^"'^ ^^'^ unavoidably teaches and corr^cates 
t^^Tn ^I'^-^T '^^'^ °^ there is an.v act- 

^^ni?.!*^ ^^^r^h. .Therefore worshio, rreaching, study groux^s, ser^-ice 

^ fellows-nip, social action and even recreation are inclu 

ded in this broad concept of Christian education for adults. "^3 ^ 
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The period, 1 921-1961, was a period which witnessed the develop- 
ment of institutions for the education of adults for their responsibilities 
In a r , "The differentiation of ar adult educational role in the Prot- 

estant structure occurred very gradually and spottily, ,a few of the very 

largej.t churches established thn position of director* of adult work... at the 
denominational level, the trend vas more r/irked but still far from universal... 
At the national in^erdenordnational level, an atteinpt to build a unified 
adult p^'osran for /jnerican Protsstanism was made with the founding of the 
United "hristian Adult Ilovenent under the auspices of the International Council 
of Religious Education in 1936."W 

But despite the continued similarity of offerings prinarily 
focused on the Bible, "there was a distinct trend away fron the traditional 
lecture-recitation fomat, . . (and) week-day courses available in churches 
across the coratrj-- included such secular subjects as: preparation for nar- 
riage, child develop-ent, dancing, handicrafts, politics, draria, litera- 
ture, nusic, economics and nany others. . .Tlie progra-ns of the various men's 
and women's clubs, couples clubs, oldstor's clubs, and other auxiliary or- 
ganizations frequently contained i,ubstanoial educational content. "u5 

The concern for the training of lay leaders and the discovery and 
introducation of group techjiicues was a significant develonment in the'aoproach 
of Protestant Churches to the education of adults. A review of the 1 iter ature 
of this period published by church related publishers in the area of reli- 
gious aJult education reveals a larr-2 numoor oi titles vhich are related zo 
methods of teaching adults rather than to content. Ilillcr observes in the 
I960 ITondboc'c that "up till now the one important item in the relirious edu- 
cation 01-^ adults has been 'content'. 7ne discovery of the imoortance of 
method' in ad-olt religious education presents a challcr.,-ing new dimension 
which is causing many of the new changes in philosophy. "^^ "micr further 
identifies these outstanding philosophical changes "as' (l ) the concent con- 
tinuity of Icaminc: (2) discovery of the educability of the adroit; (3) the 
adult as learner .4/ ' ^ • 

^, . ^a.ller further notes that "one of the most extensive plans for 
the application of adult learning principles to ad-olt religious" education oro- 
grams is the "Indiana Plan" developed by Paul Berirevin, director of the Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education, Indiana and ?«ardue Universities and his staff. "^^ 
Knowles also cites in his history the "picneerij^g series of exiieriments..in 
Iiidiana...in cooperation with five denominations. . .to discover* ways to i— rove 
the educational juality of ad'olt educational activities of the churches . 



4* °^ ^^'^ Perge-jrin and the Indiana Plan deserves soecial 

citation m ar^ history of the religious adult education movement. " Tr.e praise 
by >a.llcr and ;.nowles serves as one introducation to the contributions of Pr-I 
n^K"^"?*^. associate, John McXinley, Paul Berge'.-in -^rote a descrioticn 

of the Lndiar.r. P±an under the title, Eosi -n for ;.d-j lt 3:±:cation -'n t^e C---h 
That book was re-/ised and reprinted p riv:;texv rs ■ ■-- --^-^ ^ ..V^^ 
ChS^h!''^'^^ "^"^ abridged and published in 1571 tT A^^iirT^^ 
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Adult Educ ation in the CYvjrch "describes an educational olan for 
adults. Its nain e.-pr.asis is o»i zne education of adults in religious insti- 
tutions, hhile the psychological and educational concepts. . .are aoplicable 
to most programs of adult educators, it is the Dumose of this Darticalar 
educational plan to try to interpret these concept's in the milieu of the 
church. " 



^ Bergerin and McKinley e-xplain vhy they chose the Church for the 
original study vhich resulted in the Indiana Plan: (1) the ch'orch is a 
large, vadespread institution with a great potential for adroit learning; 
12; the church is concerned about hur.anity, and to sor.e extent does or could 
counteract the destr-^ctive philosophy of alrjost pure materialisin which has r.ost 
other social institutions solidly in its grip; (3) the church has manj' 
persons on it who are interested in learning and who could be stL-n'olated to 
be interestedj (U) the adninistrative organisation of sone corarjnions is such 
that it was not aifficjlt to get and to keep a nunber of exoerir.ental grouos 
vorkmg for several years; (5) cooperation with most of the clergy and key 
lay persons was possible. "52 ^ 

Bergevin and KcKinlcy perceive adult religious education as a orob- 
ifi^ o '"^"'^ P""^"*^ educational purpose of the church is to help" us 

to know God_ better so that we nay better serve Kin. . But r.any of the organized 
adult learning progrsns in local churches fall short of tr.is goal. "53 rne 
^^2°''% developed a table to oxprezs their analysis of the rroblen and the 

^nxversality 01 the problcn which they identify- and the necessity 
to meet that need in all adult religious education TDrogrars, regardless of 
denoainational sponsorship, gives reason to quote their table here: 

Why not adopt the best knovn educational proced^jres to the 
unique problerjs of religious education for the purpose of 
making adult learning more productive in the Church? 
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THE PROBLEM 



THE NEED 



1 • Inadequate understanding 
of the adxilt as learner 



2. Tijoidity and fear 

3» Training for leadership 
only 



h^ Needs prescribed by au- 
thorities : 

a# Extremely centralized 

planning 
b» Jargon, unrelated in- 

fomation 



$• Goals seldor^ determined 
or understood by parti- 
cipants and seldom used 
by planners 

6. Token evaluation, made 
by planners only 

?• Preoccupation with sub- 
ject matter 

8» Use of inadequate educa- 
tional procedures 



1 • Opportunities for lay and 
clergy to understand bet- 
ter the proble'Tis and prin- 
ciples of adult learning 

2. Freedom of expression 

3» Training in both leader- 
ship and other kinds of 
responsible participation 

Beginning with needs learn- 
ers recognise 

a. Let participants help 
determine the program 

b. Have opportunities for 
learners to relate in- 
formaticn to experience 

Clear, shared goals which 
planners use to give di- 
rection to programs 

6t Organized evaluation by 
all participants 

?• Balance between content and 
process 

8. Training in the use of appro- 
priate procedures 
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Another and later voltcae by Paul Bergevin has also been cited as 
a significant contribution to the field. Among the Dhilosophers of adult 
education, Eiuman J. ".«utc cites Bergevin and corrxiemsi "(he) is not an 
academe philosopher; he is a former industrial engineer, now a professor of 
adult education. Bergevin tries to fomulate and test theories to guide tj-ac- 
tice. He xs particularity concerned with selected goals of adult education: 

To help the learner achieve a degree of happiness and 
meaning in life 

To help the learner understand hlnself, his talents, his 
limitations, and his relationship with other persons 

To help adults recognize and understand the need for life- 
long learning 

To provide conditions and opportunities to help the adult 
advance in the maturation process spiritually, cultur- 
ally, physically, politically and vocationally 

To provide, vhere needed, education for survival in liter- 
acy, vocational skills, and health measures 

Bergevin reviews adult education as a sj'stematically organized oro- 
gr--^ in an organized institution, as independent study, as participation * 
training, as random ejrperiential learning, and as a special field of study. . . 
Bergevin places a freat deal of emphasir. on the philosophical proposition that 
programs of adult education are to be desif^ed and cond-acted to help ad'olts 
see themselves as naturir.g bein-s seeking •..•holensss . "55 Tne second" book of Pa-ol 
Bergevin wnicn prompts this analysis by LMte is A F' llosophy for Adult Educaticn .g^ 

4-v, T ^^^^^^^ associates have not limited themselves to elaborations 

^ t ^'^ *° developing a philosophical stance about adult educa- 

w;o4lJ^r ^^"'^ corresponding development of books and r.at£rials designed 
in the implementction of these ideals. These pubHcaticns reflect a 
n'^S^ . 3hii-. from the traditional emphasis on content in reli- 

tZ^ the diccover:.r of means, methods and techmcues to 

involve adults in their oim learning. 

VU1 ^^^'^^^i^"^^ aspects of the contributions of the Protestant Churches 
vxll be consicered in a special report on Christian Adult Education. 

The P.cle of the Syr^^zcn^e in the American MrJt S^ucaticn Koven^nf. 
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Having abandoned the racial taboos and practices of the 
traditional faith vhich intended to set the Jew apart 
from his contenporaries, the Reformed Jew has taken vip 
the task of adapting hirself to tl:e emdronsent of 
fflodem culture v;ith a zeal not to be exceeded, if in fact, 
matched, by other religious adhe-^ents^.This nove- 
nent in Jiidaisn has been an energetic influence in be- 
half of enlightened and socialized living in this covm- 
try for more than a centvirj'. 

During the period of national grovith (1866-1920) while "the adult 
eaucation work of sjTiagogues and tenples renaiued fairly traditional during 
this period, they did step out into cositions in nany conr.unitics in pioneering 
the development of highly intellectual public fonrr^s. The Sinai Teinuie in 
Chic ago... launched its first series of lectures in Fall, 1911;, and rhi%01y 
gained a reputation as a chanpion of free speech in the Chicago area.'-oU 

By the period, 1921-1961, when institutions for adults were emeridnt' 
and developing, Ys.o'^les believes that "there tended to be aa-eeinent ar.ong all" 
types of synagogues that Je\;ish adult education should be ccncemed with four 
basic ains; (1) psychological reassurance for the individual Jevj, reducing 
self-doubt and even self-hatred,- (2) fostering an intellectual loyalty to the 
Jewish corounityj (3) restoration of the traditional Je-.jish ideal of "learning 
. for its own sake'-; (li) dra;ring ir.enbers closer to thair emapogues and r.akin'' 
prayer and wcr£hJ.p a sirnif leant part of thsir lives. Bat in the natter of" 
^ecedence ar.ong these air.s there was connidc/able difference bet;:een the 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform groups. ""5 

Rabbi Leon Feldnaji distinguishes the points of er.phasis: 

Orthodox Jews eniphasize tlie infcmation and training 
necessarj-- for the full observance of traditional Jew- 
ish lav;s, custcr.s and observances. Reform Jev;s...en- 
phasize 'cultural' Judaisn rather than observances; 
problens of relationships between Jews and ncn-Jews, 
and problens of ethics and character building. 
Conservative Jews generally stand rd.d-v:?.y between the 
Orthodox and Refom ideologies, balancing observance 
and adult education for 'cus tons' and CTichasizing the 
importance of understanding Jewish histoi7.66 

Adult education prograTj-ing varied according to the stance of 
the cponsoring s^-nagogue. "Orthodox Congregations favored the cla^sroon 
-"^'^l^i:? intensive study based on tej-vS. Refom tennles 
leaned toward larp r.eetings, featuring lectures, debates, and recitals, 
jath opportunity for audience participation. Conservative s^.-narogues riced 
the two. A proc-ra-. pattern that was adopted ,;idely in the Conservative 
Sonin5r?'h'^'^'^'^°^f '"'^ Congregational L-stitute of Jewish Studies, 
^Z:^^^''''' cooperatively by several congregation^ 

the .rhi^^^J^ segr-ent of the adult education novement some of 

K '"'-'"'^ ^'"^^ °^ '-'^'^t initially was offered as adult 

education by present standards left much to be desired. Mult education lacked 
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Rabbi Leon 



York Jewish cSdSe^Wof B^ni^?'!^ Eep^tr.ent of Adroit Education, New 

^ lexers, ^S^^^l^^^^ or 

education: VS^1oLen?S ™f o? J °' "^^^^^ 

prograns in four -enerS JeScrSf"-^ f the developr.snt of adult education 

and the American Jewish Conerecs °^ Lhtn^I^^/^ ^^'^ '""^'^ Cor^ttee, 
edult education as a refienfsnn^^^+v,- gro'.ang av/areness of 

Jew. ^ reflection wxthoii Judaisn of a new role for the Anierican 

iqsneayal h^d taJcen place in American Je;;ish life Thn"^ 
SicJ;"^"'' turning PoLnt is. the ;;hoie^';err^? 
American Jeyish education. Tne decade that witressed 
the destruction of 6,C0O,CCO Je-.s in the Nazi Slccaust 
and the suosecr.ent establi3r:r.ent of the Stat, o? Is^ae^ 
recoil'.'"'"- "'"^ uninhibited Jev:ish identSica- 
LTin TP M ?h^' enrollments, and increased ir.ter- 

a haS ifi S^A decade ar.d 

"JeSh RevHi{n"T'^ described as the period of 

Jewish Revival" in this coujrtrj'. 

On the adult level there were incrcasin- nurbers nf 

affSs of T°^- to participate in the 

?! •^^"'•'^ cor-unity, and to fLnd self-ful- 
fillDent in their Judaism. Ey the eai-lv 1950's 
obvaous that adult Jewish education wa." c Sn. to^^he 

5::ish"cc^.^!?3^ ^ 

gEor»L^ ^^^1^ l^^^- - - ..erican Jewish 
&o?^^^^^^^^^ 

educational nover.ent." 'Tne critSl riS^ • i ^i>*^ ^he Jewish 

«ethodolo,^-, pror^ran eve^^^^^^^J^^^* finr.^.c-g, ^ucatior.a 
development of a unified field were^?^oS;?^?\ "^"^I" "^^^ ^"o^- the 

prompted the AAJE to convoke the^L^^^l^ ?? study, n These results 
Education in 1965.72 ^""^ I-ational Conference on Adult Jevdsh 

service J^^r^^^^^^^ ^'ewish cultural 

defined, nethodolories assentiS.!? trp^-;o /n-""*""^^ objectives ill- 
each orcani.ation h^.d a I'li--^!,,*'-' '"^'^ "^''tense prcnotion within 
of "the nulti-facoJ^d exTor^^o^lole'-er- 1 ^"^'^t'^ ^^'^ possibility 

conmunal involvement and iden^ifLaSo?'""?? '"'"'""^ religious and 
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Anne Sinai has studied the adult education prograxos sponsored by 
the National V;onen*s League of the U!nited Synagogue of Anerica.^U 

Adult Jevrish Education is published periodically as one of the services 
of the ^ National Acacienj'' lor Acult Jewish Studies, the adult education am of 
the United S^Tiagcgue ox America. Adudt Jewish Education is devoted to prcnoting 
adult Jewish education by pro%\iding descriptions of award-winning prograr^, and 
by publishing infcmatixjn on resoxnrce naterials, and articles on ad'wdt lemming, 
progran and teaching techniques, teaching of Biblical literature and insights 
cn the relationship of the Jew to his corr.\mity«75 

Materials designed to foster adult education efforts in Jewish con- 
gregations have been developed and nade widely available. These efforts ap- 
pear to meet the need discovered in the ^9Sh study, which reported an absence of 
guidelines and naterials which night be associated with Jewish adult education. 
Such materials include nanuals for Adult Zcucazion Connunities,^^ Gid-delines 
for Objectives and Standards,"? and Guides to Educational Ilaterials.7^ 

The developnents in the past decade give further ccnfirnation of the 
validity of the forecast of Rabbi Feldnan in iSSh when he predicted: ''Vie are 
in the midst of transitional ye?rs which '^ill lay ihe groundwork for a 
vigorcus, healthy progran of ccn:ire[:atior.al adult'jewish education. Stokes 
is likevdse able to conclude that "adult education is playing an increasingly 
iinportant role in the life of the Jevish ccmunity. Its najor ther;e extends in 
two directions --both vitally inportant to the Jew— outward to an increased 
understanding of an involvcr.ent in the cmcial issues of Ar.erican culture, and 
inward to reaffirm a definition of Jewish identity withJji the larger culture. 



HI* The Role of the Rc-an Cr.tholic Church in trc Anericg ) Adult Iducation Kovcr.ent 

Let us now conridcr the specific contribution of the Catholic Church 
to the adult education noveraent in the United States. 

Knowles did not cite ar^ specific adult education \inder Catholic 
auspices in the period of Colonial Fc^oidaticns (l6CO-1 779), but hJLs obser- 
vation for the period of National Growth (1 £66-1 920) that "in the Catholic 
Church the chief instrur.ent for the education of adults continued to be the 
pulpit and the liturgy'^^^1 applies toihe other historical periods, (1780-1565) 
and perhaps in a special way to 1921-1961 poid to the current neriod, 1962-1972. 
Sister Chabanel, writing on "The Bducaticnal Significance of the litur^ry" for 
Continuous lc-^arnj .n-, the journal of the Canadian ;.sscciaticn of Adiat Educators 
notes that -cnic,' jjitur.^r that frees ren to ser\'e^their brothers can be true 
liturgy, and this is the liturrj' that educates •'•62 just the use of the 
vernacular in the liturrt' has provided a trer.endous irnnetus in the whole area 
of adult underst^ndins of th-e lessens oi the liturc}'. ' 'The involvenent of the 
laity in the liturgj' has increased lay interest as well. 

Sister Chabonel further defines her idea of the liturgy that edu- 
cates as follows: 
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"Vatican II: Constitution on Liturgy recognizes the two- 
fold dimension of God's -serving-man and nan-serving-God 
vhen it describes the litur^^r as an 'exercise of the 
priestly office of Jesus Christ,' Christ exercises his 
priesthood in the prophetic fiinction of revealing to us 
his Father and making us sharers in hrs life ; then in the 
corresponding upvard nover,ent of r.ediation he offers us 
with hinselX to the Father. It is Kithin this descending 
and ascending noveir-ent that I vould like to reflect in 
the liturgy, a^d the Eucharist at the heart of the liturgy, 
as educating,""-^ 

Ttie roots of religious instruction given to Ronan Catholics draws 
from the catechur.enare practices of the early centuries, fron the monastic 
and episcopal schools of early church history and "fron the recruirenents 
laid down by nsdieval synods regarding regular pulpjt instruction of adults in 
the Credo , Fater , Ave, and the various sacrcLT.ents . '•"^^ A conteroorary view is 
expressed by llcnica veli-.;ig, vrho '.frites: "The Sunday hcrdly shculd be and can be 
the peopled adult introduction to the Scriptures in which our faith is founded. 
The current change in the church sinply carj-.ot be understood exceot in the light 
of sound conter.porary ana adult reading of the I.'ew Testanent in the fra^-ae of 
reference set for it by the Hebrew Scriptiires , "65 

Granted that the litur:;y and the puloit have been and continue to 
be soua^ce'; of adult education in zhe church, -.ihat historical events can be 
cited to shew an emerging consciousness of adult education as a church function 
oeyond these two basic opportxmities for adult learning? 

Khowles identifies "Ihe earliest fom of discreet sdult educational 
activity operated by Catholics" as "t:-:^ reading circles that wore often fo'jr.ded 
in connection with parish licrrries. "-^ /_n exsnole \;as the :;ew lork Cit-v 
Catholic licrar:.- Assccir.iion Oit^blifhed in 1c5Ii "-..ith the ob.isct of disscri- 
nating Catholic tmth and uEeful^:-2io'.;le<i?c ana pronoting the r.oral and intel- 
lectual cult-are of its nerxers.^o? By idcO, this .Association had a historical 
section, a debating club, a r:ec.-i.-ju.c ' s society, and a library of over 1 ,0CO 
volunes. Catholic young people's aoc:.eties were forr.ed in this oeriod and had 
educational goals as one purpose for their oreanizatin. The Xa\"ier Alurxii 
Sodality of ::ew York (1c63) brourht the al-^-jd.' of all Catholic Colleges together 
'to prcr.ote the study of good becks and to fester a taste for the sciences and 
arts."bb R:cn 1o35-19CO, MacLellan notes that the spread of tine Headinc. 
Cxrcle nover.ent was "rapid and v.-idesrread" and in 1699 becane fornaUy organi- 
zed with the founding of the Heading Circle Union. 

The purpose of the Reading Circle was to: 

..encourage the diffusion of so^jnd literat-i:re and to instill 
a love^ of good reading into the hearts and ninds of the 
Catholic r.asses; to give those who p'jrsue their studies af- 
ter leaving school an avaiiacle opportunity to follow pre- 
scribed co'^ses of the r.Gst approved readir.:;; to enable 
others who have nade ccnsicsraole prorress in education to 
review their past studies, and particularly, to encourage 
individual hoae study in systematic Catholic lines.. "I^? 
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During this sane period (1892) the Catholic University of jinerica 
established a Stirrer School to "enable those whose occupation did not allow 
them to attend the University courses regularly to derive as nuch benefit 
from the Suraner School lectures as from attendance at the regular xmiversity. 
It aimed to arouse in the minds of its students a thinJdxg spirit and an abiding 
interest in profound questions, nundane and metaphysical, v'rlch dealt with 
man's past, present, and future."" 

The period 1865-1920 saw the foundaticn and the develocpent of the 
Catholic school system. The Council of Baltimore vhich crctjosed' a Catholic 
school as a part of everj' parish turned the attention of' Churchnen and laity 
to the development of prrr.ary and seccndar:/ schools. Ihe educational efforts 
of the church were thus hea'/ily directed to prorrsns of training for children 
and, essentially as it developed, for children enrolled in carish schools. 
Slcyan remarked that "until recent decades, 95 percent of the ch^jrch's teaching 
efforts and 99 percent of its funds have been devoted to anywhere between one- 
half and three-quarters of its children. The very success of the schools led 
to the disregard— unconscious in many cases— of children not enrolled in them."^' 

Khowles identifies Vforld War I and the subseouent establishr.ent (1917) 
of the National Catholic V/ar Council (i:c".;c), later (1919) renamed the ::ational 
Catholic V.elfare Conference (still V.C.X) , as responsible for prcducins "one 
of the major innovations in Catholic ad'jit education. 2 7r.e Ccur.cil "'ceased 
as a war agency ar.d becar.e a p-srr.cxient or-cxiization to ser^.-e as the ciTicial 
agency of the Hierarchy of the United States for pronotins broad rclicicus, 
educational, and social interests of the church in the United States." The 
program of publications, ?id to Irsrirrrants , sponsorships of Catholic lay 
organizations especially the ::ational Co— oil of Catholic ::sn and the National 
Council of Catholic V.br.en really launched the ch\\rch into the field cf adult 
education. 




prograr 

socio] . _ _ _ 

Women (1,'CC'.;) placed their progran enohasis on education, cor-nunitv welfare, 
family life and parent education. 

V.lthin the l^C'X itself various departments sponsored prograr.s of 
adult education. The Social Action Depart-ent ^:as jnost active in various 
adult education; adult pro?ra.-s sponsored by the Social Action Zcpartr.ent 
included: Catholic Conference on Lndustrial Probler.s, Social Action Schools 
for priests. Catholic Labor Schools and an Lnstitute on Litemational ?.e- * 
lations. John Cronin has v.Titten about this ceriod ;;hen such social action 
pioneers as Konsi-jnor John A. Ryan and Father ?.a^'r.ond A. ::c:-o\-an vers the 
first Director and Assistant Director of the Social Action Teoartr.ent. 
Later Father Cronin hliself was to join Father (later Xonsi.-nor) C-eor-e Ki^^ns, 
who today heads the Departr.ent of the United States Catholic"%, 

Conference (the successor body to the IJaticnal Catholic -..'elfare Conference.) 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (CCD) was also or--anJ2ed 
through this sane body. Thomas Ldward Shields, Monsirnor .:-eor:-e John<^or., 
Monsi^nor Jorji H. Russell, Father V.altcr Farrell, C.?., ar.d .^rchbishoc Icwin 
V. 0 hara were all involved in the early develoor.snt of the conf raterr.itv ef- 
fort, and were then-.selv-es first teachers a;-.d teachers of ad,ats.9ii A--aLn tJ:e 
impetus lor these efforts can be traced to that "adnlt education inno^/ation" 
vhich began as a war tine coordinating effort of the American bishoos. 
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But even so, the movements described operated araon^ Catholic adults 
in the case of prorrans of NCCM, JXCW and the Social Action Deoartxent, and 
among teachers and for youth in the case of CCD. These efforts vere parallel 
to efforts m the Protestant Corrronion, but vere not united in any specific 
way to the groundswell of movement for adult education in the nation itself. 

Yet there was a reaUzation anon? some Catholic educators that 
there was a large no-venent in adult education in American society and that 
they should somehow be identified with that effort nationally. Moreover, 
there was need for an -onder standing of the crir.ciDles of adult education as 
rll^t 1° twe efforts of certain educational efforts ar.one Catholic ctouds, 
Xor the benefits of association among Catholic educators sharincr similar re- 
sponsioilities and for some link of this rro^^o -with the lar -er body of adult 
educators. The first discussion of religious institutions and or^knizations 
as separate agencies in adult education and of Catholic ad-olt education pro- 
lans appeared in the ^9hQ edition of the Handbook of Ad ult Edu cation in the 
Italted States. Those references and citations were to £he'Yc;x and CCD pro- 
grams citea aDove.9> ^ 

One of the recognized areas of Catholic leadershia in the adult 
education movement had been in the field of worker education. 96 

^ J ^ select number of lay and relirf.ous persons interested in 

• adult education in the Catholic sector be-an meeting during the annual ::ation- 
al Catholic .xiucaticn Associa^cn (l^A) roetL-:::s. These neetin.is lead to 
closer collacoravion. Ln June 1553 durin- a V.crkshoo az Catholic Universi.v 
the Commission was proposed and in November 1?53 was" accented as a Commission 
or the .,a.ional Catholic Education Association. Sister Jerome Keeler. CS3. 
one of the pioneer organizers describes its initial acti'/ities thus: 

"It immediately launched several oro.-'ects designed to 
assemble current information abo-jt Catholic ad-Ilt edu- 
cation ( A Handbook of Cstho:o.r. .'".•.•.lb ~-:v.r:5t,ion '? ir^Tove 
communications amon.^ Ca'.r.oiic au-^t £-aucators**( annual 
conference) and between Catholic and other ad^ilt edu- 
cators (participation in the ?.eli:^c->:s Education Section 
of the AEA)j and upgrade the sk-iris of Catholic adult 
educators (sumsr workshops and leadership training 
schools). "97 ° 

The Commission has not been able to sustain the iiiitial momentam and most of 
on of pioneers are no loncer associated with the movement 
or the Co^.ission. Tl;:e evolution and history of the National Catholic ad- 
ult Education Conmission will appear in a subsequent report. 

A o^^f^?^ °^ orirlnal rro'jo resT^onsible for in- 

creasing Catholic interest in ad-olt educaticn. Ln 1,-^3 v.e\,as the fLS 

IS^:? education c:cperiment reso'orce. Cardinal 

^JJ^fr'^ ^^'•'^'^ intellectual and colfural deoth."98 

^? L„?f ^ C.;ZC was bor^n "as an ercperiment in contin-xL-.i: liber- 

Sl1£L'i^^''Jo" ':?'^'Pr^^ '^^'^^^ cr^esx^cns with a theoloci- 

iSa If f • . ^^""^'^ increased frs^n five in 1555 to twelve in " 
1956, then to six oy 19o2 and eventuaUy to tvelve by 1963 with 2500 reg- 
istrants. The CAEC organization itselT had ceased to exist by 1969, al! 
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though sone of the programs survived either as separate organizations or 
were absorbed other existing agencies* 100 

Sebastian Miklas, OFM (cap) writing in 1958 observed that "as 
far as Catholics are concerned, aduit education is in its infancy* As a re- 
sult there is a notable dearth of literature on this subject* Catholic ed- 
ucators have practically nowhere to turn vhen they want to find o'^t the sta- 
tus and ains of Catholic adult education. Almost no books on teaching adult 
Catholics can be found and only a scattering of periodic literature on this 
topic is available J 01 The Handbook of Catholic Adult Education edited by 
Sister Jerone Keeler, 0S3, was, practxcaiiy spea^cing, the cnj.y reference 
manual in the field*102 Russell Barta, in an interview sor,e years later 
was to observe that "certainly in terras of the total ariount of adult edu- 
cation going on in the country* ••we (Catholics) do not have an adult edu- 
cation novenent which would in anyway ••• conpare with the national movement* "103 

Such might have been the continuing situation in Catholic adult 
education except for the advent of another international event that had 
major iripact on the church in the United States • The Vatican Council ex- 
ercised a tremendous impact on Roman Catholic theology, thought and practice, 
and opened the way for a whole new adult education effort in^the Church • 

Vaile Scott wrj wes: 

Vatican II has undoubtedly been the prijnary mo- 
tivating force for much of the interest in Catholic 
adult education • Tne Council itself was, in a sense, 
a large scale adult education prograii, and for many 
it has become the protype for future Catholic adult 
education programs •lOii 

The further impact of Vatican H \rLll be treated in a later section on 
ctirrent efforts in adult education in the Churchy 

Earlier Knowles had observed that "the Protestant and Catholic 
churches. •• continue to lag behind nanj' other institutions in the expansion 
and differentiation of adult education veil into the modem era^"1C^" It 
is unfortunate that tvo of the examples of "Impressive new direction" 
in Catholic adult education cited by Kenneth Stokes in the 1 970 Handbook 
have already ceased to function in the forms described in his chapter on 
"Religious Institutions, "106 The Chicago Adult Education Center (CA2C) 
particiaarly, and most of the diocesan adult education centers • 

Even so, there are other evidences of a concern for adult edu- 
cation that perhaps still j^jstify the optimistic conclusion to the Stokes 
reports He ends his discussion of current Reman Catholic adult education 
activities with the note that "Adult education is just be^innin?: to emerge 
as a significant aspect of the life of the church, Thore^is no "doubt that it 
will play an increasingly important role in the years ahead^"107 
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